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ART NOTES 

The large collection of paintings by American artists owned by . . f 
Thomas B. Clarke, a well-known patron of the arts, is shortly to be American Art 
sold at auction. It consists of 375 canvases, and is universally recog- Works 
nized as being the most illustrative and representative collection of 
American paintings in existence. 

The catalogue shows that the collection is especially rich in works 
by George Inness, who died not long ago and who stands among the 
great landscape painters of the century. 

There are thirty-two of these, and they include examples of Inness 
from the beginning to the end of his career. Mr. Clarke always 
figured as a bidder when an Inness sale took place, and was a large 
bidder when the dead painter's effects were disposed of at auction. 

Other artists represented in the collection are the late A. H. Wyant, 
with seven paintings; Winslow Homer, with thirty oil and aquarelles; 
D. W. Tryon, Homer D. Martin, John Lafarge, Robert Reid, F. S. 
Church, E. A. Abbey, E. H. Blashfield, Eastman Johnson, Carroll 
Beckwith, Davis, Chase, Bolton Jones, Picknell, Swain Gifford, Childe 
Hassam and Walter Shirlaw. 

There are also examples of the earlier Americans — Hunt, Gilbert 
Stuart, Peale and Benjamin West. 

Mr. Clarke will also dispose of his collection of art pottery and 
metal work, comprising specimens from the Orient and the Continent. 
When the sale is concluded Mr. Clarke's intention is, it is stated, to 
establish on a perpetual basis the Clarke prize for the best figure paint- 
ing exhibited by an American, annually awarded at the spring exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design. 

We received, but too late last month for notice, a useful volume on 
"How to Enjoy Pictures," by M. S. Emory, published by the Prang 
Educational Company. A special chapter on "Pictures in the School- 
room," by Stella Skinner, is added. The range of the book is limited 
to an interesting discussion of certain standard pictures the repro- 
ductions of which are known and within easy reach of all. It is not a 
treatise on art, but is meant to explain pictures in such a way as will 
stimulate interest, increase an understanding of what pictures mean, 
and enhance the pleasure which pictures, photographs and all forms 
of reproductions already give. Its style is simple and direct and does 
not shoot over the heads of readers whose knowledge of art is limited. 
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It wishes to help, and with the ample illustrations that go with the 
analyses, there is no doubt that the book will meet a large field of 
readers and do them good. 

The chapter on school-room pictures is timely and full of good 
suggestions. Ideas on decoration and tinting of rooms are given, and 
choice of subjects with frequent changes are treated in a happy 

manner. 

A list of art histories and 
text-books is appended, 
which still more increases 
the value and usefulness of 
the book. 

The art of sculpture is in 
a flourishing condition if the 
work now being done by the 
Henry-Bonnard Bronze 
Company of New York 
City, is any indication. They 
have now in hand, and more 
or less finished, a statue of 
the late President Arthur, 
for New York, by George 
E. Bissell; statue of "Gut- 
tenberg, ,, for New York, by 
Ralph B. Goddard; statue of 
Benjamin Franklin (a seated 
figure), for Philadelphia, Pa., 
by John J. Boyle. Statue 
of Michael Angelo for Li- 
brary of Congress, at Wash- 
ington D. C, by Paul W. 
Bartlett; two statues for 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Henry 
Bauer; statuettes of Indian 
and cowboys on horseback, 
by "Frederick Remington ;" 

bust of Edgar Allan Poe (heroic size), for University of Virginia, by 

George Julian Zolnay, besides other work. 

if *? 

John B. Cauldwell of New York has been appointed Director of 
Fine Arts for the Paris Exposition of 1900. Mr. Cauldwell was 
chosen for the place by Ferdinand W. Peck, the United States Com- 
missioner-General to the Exposition, and his selection is approved 




MICHAEL ANGELO, BY PAUL W. BARTLETT 
For Library of Congress, Washington, D. C 
From Bronze Cast by Henry-Bonnard Bronze Co. 
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by the National Academy of Design, the Society of American Artists, 
the National Sculpture Society, the American Water Color Society, the 
Architectural League of New York, the American Fine Arts Society 
and the Society of Mural Painters. Mr. Cauldwell is a member of the 
Century, University, Metropolitan and Union League clubs, and is one 
of the advisory board of the National Academy of Design. He is a 
graduate of Columbia College, class of 1877. 

Over thirty pictures were sold in the exhibition of the Art Stu- 
dents' League at Chicago Art Institute. 

The illumination on the cover of this issue was drawn by Mr. 
Frank Holme, whose school of illustration is such a success. 

The illustration which appeared last month of "Death and the 
Sculptor," by D. C. French, was made from a superior copyrighted 
photograph of the Carton Print Studio, New York City, with the per- 
mission of the sculptor. 

Mr. George L. Sch^eiber is delivering a double course of lectures 
on the "History and Practice of Art," in room 608, Handel Hall, 
Randolph Street, Chicago. The first lecture was given on January 
nth. For particulars address the artist, 302 Wabash Avenue. 

For several months past, says the Chicago Evening Post, the world 
of amateur china painters has been much interested in the work of 
the Atelier Glatigny, Paris, and its experiments with ceramic produc- 
tions requiring a high degree of heat to successfully fuse the glaze. 
This workshop was organized by a few students for the purpose of 
experimenting scientifically with the glazes called "grand feu" (high 
fire). This necessitated a study of the material which receives the 
glaze, for which both gres and porcelain were used, but principally 
the latter. The forms of these wares are extremely varied, ranging 
from the tiniest cup to the rose bowl and chrysanthemum vase, all 
showing a quaint study of outline, particularly in the objects made for 
use. Thus inkstands, ring stands, coffee pots and others have the 
artistic effect delightfully heightened by quiet and harmonious metal 
mountings. 

Starting with the premise that by scientifically varying the pro- 
portions and surroundings it would be possible, with the use of color- 
ing oxides, to produce an infinite number of shades of color in high- 
fire glazes, as is done with those fired at a lower temperature, the 
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members of this atelier have been at work for the last two years in 
enlarging the palette of these glazes and reducing their successful 
efforts to precise formulas which will insure the desired result, elimi- 
nating the elements of chance. In this they have met with success, 
and exhibit at their attractive exposition a large number of beautiful 
glazes. Not only do they show the work, but they are ready and 
willing to communicate to those interested the formulas and methods 
by which they solved the problem. Surely this is serving art for art's 
sake, and deserves to be encouraged. 

There will be an exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago during 
the month of February of paintings by Leonard Ochtman. It is 
expected also that Mr. Ochtman will visit Chicago and give a series 

of talks upon landscape painting 
to the students at the Art Insti- 
tute. 

Their sketches made during 
the summer will be submitted to 
him for criticism, and his purpose 
will be to give to the students 
suggestions and direction in car- 
rying their work further than the 
mere sketch. 

It is this power of his to carry 
into the studio his impressions 
from nature and render them ten- 
derly and lovingly which makes 
his work so distinctively a self 
expression. And may not this be 
the higher impressionism? A 
seeing with the inward eye, mak- 
ing the impression received yours 
to give out at any time, at any 
place — to " utter yourself into 
the air" or upon the canvas. 

Mr. Ochtman is a native of 
Holland, but came to America 
when a lad, and with the exception of a few years spent in European 
travel, has lived and painted within the environment of New York and 
among the New England hills. He is one of the few who find at their 
own door sufficient inspiration and material, who paints like none of the 
"schools," but like — Leonard Ochtman. When we shall claim our 
own school, or what we are pleased to call a distinctive American art, 
his will prove one of the strong influences in its foundation. 

T. B. C. 
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Miss Grace Canedy, a former student of the Art Institute, has just 
been awarded a prize for drawing and a first honorable mention for 
painting at the New York School of Art (Chase School). 

The Art Institute of Chicago has bden for the last eighteen years 
burdened with a debt, varying from $60,000 to $ 160,000. This 
heavy weight which has stood in the way of progress and develop- 
ment has, thanks to the liberality and friendliness to art of a number 
of citizens, been wiped out of existence. A brilliant future is open- 
ing to the Institute, and its many thousand friends are heartily con- 
gratulating its well-earned prosperity. The Art Institute is assured a 
library that will be a fit companion to the beautiful Fullerton Memo- 
rial Lecture Hall. It will be all that taste and effective architecture 
can make it. Plans are being prepared, and construction will begin 
with the opening of spring. 

The jury of selection and hanging the exhibits of Chicago 
artists which will open on February 28th, at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, is as follows: 

Ralph Clarkson, Lorado Taft, F. C. Peyraud, Pauline A. Dohn, 
William Schmedtgen, Edgar S. Cameron. 

Works will be received from Monday, February 13th to Friday 
17th. 

The Chicago Art Association will join with the Trustees of 
the Art Institute in the opening reception; and will arrange the sub- 
sequent receptions to be given by the different societies, and will 
manage the proposed prizes and purchases of these societies: 

The Young Fortnightly Club of Chicago offers its annual prize of 
$100 for the best painting in oil by a Chicago artist. Artists having 
already taken this prize not eligible. 

The Arche Club will purchase one or more works of art. 

The Union League Club will purchase a picture. 

The Englewood Woman's Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago Woman's Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago South Side Woman's Club will purchase one or more 
works of art. 

The Klio Association will give an evening reception and will also 
purchase one or more works of art. 

The West End Woman's Club will purchase a work of art. 

The Chicago Woman's Aid will give a reception and will also 
purchase a work of art. 

The Palette and Chisel Club will give a prize. 

Last year forty-six works were sold in this exhibition. 
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The remarkable collection of Illustrations of the New Testament 
b y J- J- Tissot, which opened with a reception at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, on February 23d, is comparable in interest and importance 
to the Verestchagin Collection and the Dore Collection exhibited in 
former years. Like these great collections the works of Tissot have 
produced a profound sensation in Europe and America, and have 
been widely discussed and criticised. The character of the works, 
however, is wholly different. The visitor to the Tissot Collection 
has need to be warned not to look for mammoth canvases like those 




of Dore or Verestchagin, or even for pictures of ordinary size. 
Almost all the numerous Tissot illustrations are small water colors, to 
be measured by inches and not by feet. They command attention 
because they are recognized as the earnest effort of a serious and 
skillful artist fully to represent the incidents of the life of Jesus 
Christ from a realistic and historical point of view. 

There are also exhibited a series of Views in Palestine and of 
typical heads and figures of inhabitants of the Holy Land. 

A few larger oil works of Tissot's earlier period will be found in 
the exhibition, including a series of four paintings called "The Prod- 
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igal Son." These are conceived somewhat in the spirit of Hogarth, 
and represent the career of a young Englishman who goes to the 
colonies. The name is purely allegorical. 

The paintings are hung in chronological order as arranged by the 
artist. - The fine sky-lighted galleries of the Art Institute will furnish 
every facility for seeing the collection under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

An independent Sketch Club has been formed which meets Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings in studio 732 Athenaeum Build- 
ing, 26 Van Buren St., Chicago. Its ideas are novel. A new model 
will pose each night, and the scheme offers fine opportunities in 
rapid sketching, with or without the criticism of able leaders from the 
ranks of our better artists. 

Terms are twenty-five cents an evening, or six tickets for $1. 
Materials are not furnished. Mr. Troy S. Kinney has the club in 
charge, which promises already to be a pronounced success. 

Two important foreign decorations have recently been bestowed 
upon American artists. The cattle painter, William H. Howe, a 
national academician, has just received from the French government 
the red ribbon and cross of the Legion of Honor. Mr. Howe lived 
many years in Paris where he was a pupil of Van Marcke and others 
and about three years ago returned to this country, establishing him- 
self in a studio at Lawrence Park, Bronxville. Charles Sprague 
Pearce is the other man who has been thus distinguished. A pupil 
of Bonnat and settled in France for a score or more of years, Mr. 
Pearce has been a well-known contributor to most of the' European 
exhibitions. He came originally from Boston. The King of Den- 
mark has just given him the cross of the Order of the Dannebrog, an 
ancient honor established by King Waldemar in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. An important recent work by Mr. Pearce is a 
decoration in the library of Congress at Washington. 

An entertainment was given under the auspices of the Central Art 
Association in the hall of the Soper School of Oratory in Chicago 
recently, for the benefit of the art department of the Jones School. 
The affair was a financial success beyond the expectations of the pro- 
moters, and, as Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools, who was on the programme, expressed concurrence in 
the views of the association and of friends of the plan to give art a 
permanent footing in the city institutions of learning, the entertain- 
ment had other good results. 



